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Abstract 

This paper presents an action research program (note 1) which was designed to support parents and primary 
school teachers, with the mediation of school professionals in order to enable them facilitate the school inclusion 
of at risk students or those with special educational needs. The aims, the organization process, and the 
implementation of the program, as well as its theoretical and practical aspects/components, are presented. 
Resilience and inclusive education are the key theoretical frameworks informing this paper. These both advocate 
parent-teacher-professional partnerships to promote a “holding school environment” and support children with 
difficulties to avoid exclusion. An action research methodology was chosen in order to set up this program with 
the aim of enabling teachers and parents to be more “resilient” and “inclusive” towards children with special 
difficulties. The evaluation of the program showed that teachers and parents viewed this model of intervention 
very positively and gained significant knowledge of practices related to their respective role. 

Keywords: family-school-professionals, children at risk/with special difficulties, resilient model, inclusive 
education, partnership model 

1. Introduction 

Given that family and school environments are considered to have an enormous impact on children’s lives, many 
researchers in school psychology and in education have been seeking empirical evidence regarding the efficacy of 
parental involvement, and partnerships between teachers, parents and professionals, to strengthen and foster the 
academic and emotional resilience of at-risk students (Albright, Weissberg, & Dusenbury, 2011; Powel, Son, File, 
& San-Juan, 2010). In fact, traditional clinical models have been strongly criticized as operating an exclusively 
medicalizing approach, drawing on a deficit-centered conceptualization of childhood disorders (Harwood & Allan, 
2014). Such models fail to explore and promote individual competence (e.g. social, emotional skill development) 
and contextual (family or school) resilience (Aumann & Hart, 2009; Goldstein & Brooks, 2007; Kourkoutas, 
2012 ). 

Teachers and parents definitely require specialized support as they strongly emphasize the rising complexity of 
pupils’ social, emotional and behavioural difficulties and the higher demands placed upon them in terms of 
effective dealing with a wide range of issues (Antoniou, Plychroni, & Kotroni, 2009; Kauffman & Landrum, 
2013). 

The attention of research and practice has, recently, been placed on how to support teachers and parents addressing 
the social, emotional, and learning challenges of pupils with difficulties in a way that differs from classical clinical 
practice and promotes inclusion (Baker, Grant, & Morlock, 2008; Barbarasch & Elias, 2009; Kourkoutas & Raul 
Xavier, 2010; Lines, Miller, & Arthur-Stanley, 2011). In fact, it has been widely assumed that models which aim at 
establishing meaningful and reliable partnerships between the families of at-risk children and professionals who 
take an inclusive (non-medicalizing) approach can make a valuable contribution to enabling these students to 
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better develop their potential and skills and avoid exclusion (Eberly Center, 2013; Dodge, 2008; Doll, Jones, 
Osborn, Dooley, & Turner, 2011; Lines et al., 2011; Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). 

However, only a limited number of schools in European countries adopt these kinds of systemic partnership 
models in practice on a regular basis (Cooper & Jacobs, 2011). In addition, few teachers seem available to be fully 
committed to intra or extra-curriculum practices that address the needs and difficulties of “problematic” students 
and their parents in an inclusive way (Christenson, 2004; Richman, Bowen, & Wooley, 2004). Even fewer are 
adequately trained to go beyond the narrow context of their traditional role and work with parents from an 
innovative inclusive perspective in order to address the needs of their students with difficulties (Cooper & Jacobs, 
2011). Such conclusions are more valid for the Greek educational context, which lacks the culture and 
infrastructure to provide teachers and parents the conditions for a positive and reliable partnership (Zoniou-Sideri, 
2006). In addition, the dearth of professional interdisciplinary teams that work in a systemic and partnership way 
providing guidance to parents and teachers for innovative ways of dealing with “challenging cases” of children is 
obvious (Kourkoutas, 2012). 

Consequently, teachers, in the Greek educational context, feel exposed to high levels of stress when they have to 
deal with students who display problematic and disruptive behaviors or developmental disorders (Kourkoutas & 
Giovazolias, 2015). They usually feel inadequate and unsupported in dealing with these challenges, and as a result 
they may experience negative emotions such as stress, confusion, depressive feelings, or even anger and rage 
(Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). Teachers are, in addition, forced to cope with an increasing number of 
demanding or unsupportive parents who often lack the skills to support a child with difficulties, an international 
finding that is also valid for the Greek context (Fleming, Mackrain, & LeBuffe, 2013; Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 
2015). 

1.1 Family, School, and Professional Partnership to Promote Resilience of At-Risk Students: Risks and Benefits 

Teachers may sometimes be defensive when they are invited to cooperate on an on-going basis with parents or 
consulting professionals in a more systematic way (Christenson, 2004; Cooper & Jacobs, 2011; Kourkoutas & 
Giovazolias, 2015). They may be reluctant to talk about the problems they face in their classroom, believing they 
would be exposed to criticism or appear insufficiently trained to respond to the social-educational challenges of 
their difficult students. 

The reluctance of some teachers to develop stable and collaborative relationships with parents might also be 
related to the fact that teachers may appear critical of parents of children with problems, since they may attribute 
all the children’s difficulties to a dysfunctional or deficient parenting. In the Greek context, a recent study has 
shown that teachers do not trust parents’ capacity regarding the education of their children, and they feel they will 
be exposed to criticism if they allow parents to get involved in educational issues (Kourkoutas, Georgiadi, & 
Hadzaki, 2011). Other studies, at international level, have shown that the teachers’ hostility and defensive attitudes 
regarding open and constant cooperation with parents are associated with stereotyped views of the child’s 
upbringing, fear of being professionally disdained, lack of confidence in their pedagogical value and capacities, a 
lack of communicational and cooperative skills, a lack of positive experiences of structured activities and group 
work or of cooperation with other professionals and in organized groups, etc. (De Carvalho, 2001; Kourkoutas, 
2012; Lines et al., 2011). 

In some cases, regular communication and the partnership of teachers’ working with parents appears to be more 
routine, although the issue of how best to support parents of children with complex needs to come into school is 
commonly flagged as a challenge. It has been found that parents of children with problems may avoid cooperating 
with the school because in the past they had experienced rejection and criticism by teachers and, in general, had 
had conflictual or unfruitful meetings with them (Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). This may lead to the parents’ 
forming misjudgments and defensive attitudes towards teachers (Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). Yet despite 
the difficulties of engendering meaningful and productive cooperation, family-school relationships have garnered 
significant benefits for students, parents and teachers on many levels and for many aspects of family and school 
life, and can lead to very positive outcomes (Dearing & Tang, 2010; Minke, 2000). 

As for the students, many studies, at international level, show that constructive family involvement can lead them 
towards developing a more positive manner of engagement with school, improving their learning performance and 
building stronger relations with parents and teachers (Caspe et al., 2007; Esler, Godber, & Christenson, 2002; 
Hawes & Plourde, 2005; Henderson & Mapp, 2002). 

1.2 The Theoretical Background of the Action Research Intervention Model 
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The key theoretical elements that inform our understanding of childhood difficulties are resilience theory, and 
inclusive education frameworks that focus on relational processes, reducing risk factors (e.g., inappropriate 
teacher practice) and strengthening children’s, parents’ and teachers’ social, emotional and learning capacities 
(Kourkoutas, 2012). Indeed, supportive and positive family-child and child-teacher relationships, consistent 
monitoring and supportive guidance from parents and teachers, as well as successful inclusion in school are among 
the most protective and promoting factors that research on resilience has identified (Mash & Wolfe, 2013; 
Richman et ah, 2004; Rohner, 2010). Many at-risk and disruptive or socially and academically ‘‘‘deficient” students 
are struggling with intense negative emotions resulting from troubled relationships and unresolved problems or 
academic exclusion in the context of both school and family. For this reason, extra emphasis is placed on 
“restoring” family and classroom dynamics, and on resolving problematic or conflicting relationships between 
at-risk children and their parents, teachers and peers (Kourkoutas, 2012). Creating a positive and embracing 
classroom and “relational” environment in which vulnerable children can boost their self-competence and stabilize 
a positive sense of self and academic resilience (by means of various techniques) can be very helpful for their 
development (Cohen, 2013; Doll, 2013; Fleller, 2000). 

Within the resilient counseling framework, teachers and parents are helped to gain a deeper insight into the child’s 
internal world and better understand his/her inappropriate behavior and learning difficulties in order to help 
him/her act in pro-social ways (Kourkoutas, 2012). They are therefore more likely to abandon their ineffective 
practices and develop a more appropriate attitude towards the child (Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). 

The existing literature already highlights the components of a successful intervention within schools for at-risk 
children. The intervention should be multileveled and holistic, including the components of classroom techniques 
and peer interventions; counseling work with parents and teachers; and direct work with the child by means of 
various techniques (such as verbal guidance or talking therapies, e.g., processing of negative emotions, social 
skills training micro-programs, creative group activities, art therapy or art-based practices, actions that strengthen 
peer relationships, problem or conflict-solving intervention, social-emotional learning curricula, and so on) (Flart 
& Fleaver, 2013; Christenson, 2004; Kauffman & Landrum, 2013; Kourkoutas, 2012). A supportive educational 
and relational environment can foster a resilient and inclusive school climate as well as mindful and creative 
thinking and action on the part of students, parents, and teachers (Cohen, 2013; Doll, 2013). Overall, research 
suggests that building strong relationships between educators and families of children with special difficulties, 
with the support of adequately trained professionals, can contribute to the development, both in teachers and 
parents, of competence in successfully dealing with the challenges of the social and school inclusion of those 
children (Adelman & Taylor, 2010; Christenson, 2004; Kourkoutas, 2012). 

In the Greek educational system, schools have a long tradition of adopting a rather authoritarian stance in working 
with families, as well as a stereotypically defensive attitude towards parental involvement and the school inclusion 
of disabled or children who are often termed “problematic” students (Zoniou-Sideri et ah, 2006). At the same time, 
it has been noted that the Greek teaching cadre in general appears quite defensive about the involvement of parents 
in the school life. This has often led to critical or conflictual situations with parents of “difficult” or at risk students 
and therefore to more problematic situations for the most disruptive or vulnerable students. 

2. Specific Aims of the Action-Research Intervention Project 

The overall aim of the program was to support and help parents and teachers resolve the problems they are facing 
with at risk students/students with difficulties and develop strategies both in the family and school context that 
have a positive effect on those children’s social and academic inclusion through the mediation of partnership 
model and the guidance of school professionals working in a resilient systemic perspective (see also Kassis, Graaf, 
& Kourkoutas, 2015; Kourkoutas, 2012; Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). 

The specific objectives of the program were: (a) to help teachers and parents gain a more thorough insight into 
children’s at risk psychology and difficulties, and (b) to help them adopt a more positive attitude towards them and 
find ways to promote their hindered strengths and potential. The program adopted an interventive-preventive 
solution oriented approach by which families and educators are helped to create conditions that facilitate the 
“problematic” students’ learning engagement, and psychosocial development (Christenson, 2004; Kourkoutas & 
Giovazolias, 2015). Results presented in this paper are the outcome of 5 consecutive programs, run every year, 
with the same team, between 2008 and 2011. 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Participants 
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The intervention program was carried out in the first, second and third grade classrooms of 4 urban public primary 
schools (5 classes in total) in the town of Rethymno (Crete), in a variety of time periods, as separate 
intervention-research projects (4 groups in total), between early 2008 and late 2011. Ninety-four students (6-8 
years of age) were in the particular classes at the period of the program implementation. Many of them (20-25) 
presented a number of difficulties varying in form, duration, intensity or severity, and source. The 
research-intervention team consisted of two school psychologists and a school counselor who were assigned the 
role of monitoring the group dynamics and facilitating communication among the members. A social scientist was 
charged with taking notes on the topics discussed and the communication dynamics. A pilot research was 
conducted in a series of local schools in order to identify the students with difficulties and the kind of problems 
teachers and parents were facing with those students. 

3.2 Rationale and Implementation of the Program 

The intervention project was realized in real school contexts. In this sense, the “action research model'’ was 
adopted as a methodological framework (Willig, 2008). One of the core principles of action research programs is 
to bring about change at both an individual and an organizational level by identifying and solving human 
problems in their natural environment (Campbell, McNamara, & Gilroy, 2004). To achieve such a goal, parents 
and educators were encouraged to bring their knowledge of the child and talk about their feelings or think about 
the strengths and the factors that might have hindered or delayed their children’s psychosocial and academic 
adjustment. This kind of reflective dialogic process allows the participants to explore the phenomena under 
question in an intense and deep manner and to produce new forms of knowledge and suggestions for practice 
(Campbel et al., 2004; Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). Throughout the project, every 20 days, on average, 
meetings were held, each lasting from 2.5 to 3.5 hours, in which all parents could freely participate and were 
encouraged to express themselves about the difficulties they were facing at home with their child or. Basic 
ethical principles governed the group dynamic and exchange, as in many cases the parents and the teachers of the 
children’s cases were both present. 

A total of 20 sessions were realized for each program, every year for a period of 4 years, with on averagel5 
participants (parents and teachers included) in each session. Each meeting was followed, the next day, by a 
meeting of the research-intervention group with an external academic researcher, in order to proceed to a 
comprehensive review of the topics that had been raised at the session with the teachers and parents, in order to 
identify issues for further elaboration and/or attempting to retrieve meaningful information from the material. 

The meetings were tape-recorded, and the issues raised were analyzed and categorized into themes by two 
external social scientists with experience in content analysis and categorization. A high inter-rater reliability (a = 
0.72) was achieved. 

3.3 Evaluation of the Program 

Questionnaire: The evaluation was conducted with the use of a 15-point questionnaire administered to parents, 
which built upon tools used in previous similar studies (Salinas, Epstein, Sanders, Davis, & Davis, 1997). The 
questionnaire was enriched by items related to the specific cultural and educational conditions, as well as to the 
specific character of our program. Out of the 15 questions, 10 were closed and 2 open, and they tackled issues 
related to all aspects and subjects of our program procedure. 

Interviews: A series of interviews were conducted with the classroom teachers and the school principals in order 
to allow them to freely express their opinions and ideas about the program process and outcomes. The school 
psychologists/counselors were also interviewed in order to record their experiences of the process and outcomes 
of the program, as well as their suggestions about the difficulties, weaknesses and strengths of the whole 
intervention. 

The interviews were audio-recorded and transcribed. Tesch’s (1990) systematic open coding process was applied 
during the data analysis phase, which allowed the segmentation of raw data into various themes and categories 
that were verified by independent coders during a consensus meeting. Credibility was established by transcribing 
the audio-recorded interviews verbatim, with prolonged engagement in the field, as well as the use of reflective 
and observational notes. The credibility of the data was enhanced by checking the correctness of the transcripts 
with most participants after the interviews had been transcribed. 

3.4 Issues Raised during the Group Meetings Process 

According to the thematic categorization of the data gathered, the following main issues, raised by the parents or 
the teachers, on the basis of specific children’s problems, were dealt with in the group meetings: (a) the nature 
and the sources of specific students’ learning difficulties and how to help them overcome such difficulties; (b) 
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the nature, the function, and the sources/causes of specific students’ disruptive, or aggressive behavior, and 
emotional difficulties and how to respond to each child separately; (c) how to assist students with developmental 
difficulties/disorders (Asperger, autism) being included in the classroom or how to improve their social skills; (d) 
how specific family dynamics might be harmful or troubling and how to resolve family conflicts or issues 
positively with “disruptive” children and avoid punitive or harsh methods of dealing or positively relating with 
the “problem” child; (e) how to avoid victimization and how to help victimized children overcome such a 
traumatic experience or how to help bullies reduce their intentional harmful behavior; (g) the father’s role in 
cases of problematic school and social pathways; (g) parents-teacher collaboration in order to apply a meaningful 
plan of intervention for many of the discussed cases of children. The discussion was focused on understanding 
the individual, family, and school dynamic of specific cases of children, as well as on discussing on how to 
respond at individual, parental, or teaching and school or classroom level. All participants (teachers and parents) 
were invited to voice their ideas, beliefs, or suggestions on how to help parents and teachers better respond to the 
challenges raised by the child’s difficulties or special needs. In several occasions, children’s cases were 
discussed and elaborated within the group, in repetitive meetings. A special emphasis was given by the 
intervention team to follow and evaluate children’s academic and psychosocial progress in the family and school 
context. 

4. Results of the Program Evaluation 

Questionnaire: Regarding the overall value and the effectiveness of the counseling (focus group) meetings 
between teachers, parents and professionals, 71 (100%) parents agreed that the meetings had been useful and 
successfully conducted, providing meaningful and comprehensive information to parents regarding many aspects 
of child, family, school function, and mutual interactions. 

Almost all parents (90%) found these meetings enlightening regarding their role and their attitude towards their 
child, and hence evaluated the experience of getting involved in this program very positively. Most of them 
reported that it had allowed them to transform for the better their position and feelings towards their child with 
difficulties. Even those who didn’t experience significant difficulties with their child found that the program 
enabled them to get a deeper insight into the challenges their child experiences in his/her life, as well as their 
limits and strengths. 

Almost all parents reported that the program allowed them to get a clearer picture of the difficulties and limits of 
the teaching process. They also became aware of the stress teachers experience and the efforts needed to respond 
to the challenges of teaching high-performance students while also including children with serious difficulties in 
the classroom. 

Most of the parents (89%) (including 93% of those with “difficult” children) mentioned that they were very 
satisfied by the way the professional had dealt with a number of “burning” issues related to rearing practices and 
their child’s school and social life. They mentioned they got adequate and enlightening information on issues 
related to: (a) children’s behavior-socialization at school; (b) students’ psychosocial development; (c) 
relationships and communication with other children; (d) social-emotional, behavioral, and learning problems; (e) 
cognitive skills; and (f) organization of homework. 

Furthermore, many of them (60%) were given the opportunity to change their views on and handling of their 
children’s social-emotional and learning difficulties and 84% said they could now share their experiences with 
other parents. 

More specifically, many reported that even if their problems had not been totally resolved, they felt they had 
truly been guided in new directions, changing perspectives and attitudes on many issues in the areas of 
parenting or communication with their children (29 parents), and mentioned feeling more capable of dealing 
with their children’s developmental or social emotional challenges (24), finding solutions they would never have 
thought of { 19 ), paying attention to and better understanding the inner dynamic of their own children’s behavior 
( 15 ), being more tolerant and flexible towards their children’s academic or social and interpersonal difficulties 
(14), being less affected or more firm towards their children’s behavioral challenges and problems (12), and 
better supporting their children in case of social exclusion or victimization (7). 

All 71 parents (100%) found the involvement of a school counselor and psychologist in the program crucial in 
helping them become more aware of the underlying psychological processes or emotional states and 
developmental challenges that their children experience. They also reported that they had become more aware of 
how their attitudes might affect their child’s development. 
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A high number (77.42%) reported that they had had the opportunity to express their concerns and anxieties 
within the group and that this enabled them to better deal with the stress of rearing a child appropriately given 
the developmental changes and the everyday life challenges they were facing. 

The vast majority (91%) clearly indicated the need for counseling and psychological support and guidance on 
issues related to parenting in the child’s school life, and all of them emphasized how important it was for them to 
continue the same program next year. 

Overall, regarding the most significant things parents got from this program, the majority (89%) believed that 
they were given the opportunity to have a better awareness of their child’s school procedure and the problems 
their children might encounter at school, and be better guided in tackling them. They also mentioned that they 
had become aware that rearing children is not an “individual business” but “a social one”, and that they have to 
enter into “partnership” and collaborate with other parents, and be guided by “good enough” professionals when 
needed. 

4.1 Summary 

In conclusion, according to the parents’ answers, the majority did acquire substantial knowledge and insight 
regarding most aspects of their children’s psychosocial life at school. Moreover, parents were helped to better 
understand the psychology’ and the psychosocial difficulties or needs of other children, to communicate with 
other parents, and generally to understand the class dynamics and the teacher’s role in it. Parents also felt that 
their involvement in such groups made them be more reflective and self-critical and less critical towards school 
and teachers. 

4.2 School Principals and Teacher Interviews 

The interviews with the school principals and the teachers were scheduled two weeks after the program was over 
and conducted by two independent psychologists. The school principals’ and teachers’ interviews for both 
sessions lasted between 40 to 45 minutes and were tape-recorded and codified by the two external researchers. 

Regarding the issue of teachers’ support and guidance by school psychologists, all school principals firmly 
highlighted the role of the social-emotional dimensions of schooling and educational praxis, as well as the 
challenge to associate the child’s family experiences with his/her development or behavior and deal with parental 
demands or their distorted expectations: 

... Teachers need emotional support in everyday life and specific knowledge about their problematic students’ 
needs and behavior and how to deal with their parents. (SP1) 

Parents often put extreme pressures on teachers; they expect teachers to resolve their problems. Sometimes, they 
are not even aware of their child’s difficulties or refuse to acknowledge them (SP2). 

Similarly, the teachers (T) pointed out the significance of the experience gained by the implementation of the 
program and the assistance they received in order to broaden their knowledge on how to approach children and 
their parents: 

I felt much more confident in my actions, especially regarding those students with difficulties and their parents 

(Tl). 

Finally, the issue is to be supported, to feel confident and secure in what you think or you need to do... (T3). 

A School Principal stressed the significant impact of such programs in the teacher’s professional development 
and broadening of his/her role: 

... Through the discussion of children’s cases, teachers became more sensitive and helpful to parents and 
students (SP3). ...the teacher is also helped to develop his teaching skills and to overcome stereotypes and 
weaknesses that keep teachers and parents at a distance. (T2) 

Another one affirmed: 

the program gave me the opportunity to communicate better with the class and many of the parents; it has 
broadened my mind as a school principal. (SP4) 

Another teacher also stressed the significant help educators, principals and parents can receive from a school 
counselor or psychologist who acts as a mediator among teachers, students and parents and can help them 
understand each other: 

... I was really helped to open a door of communication with the parents and understand how hurt a parent may 
feel when he is invited to school to be informed about his/her child’s problems. (T3) 
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We had the opportunity to work out most students’ learning and psychological issues and think on what went 
wrong with our attitude or strategy. (T3) 

...this program helped us go beyond the disorder and see and feel the child with his real problems; sometimes, 
your intuition is restrained by the anger and stress you may feel. (SP3) 

...often, we miss the focus on child’s strengths and potential, as we are overwhelmed by his difficulties or 
pressures and challenging behaviors. (T4) 

.. .I’m sure many of the parents behave to their child differently now, as 1 think our teacher does (SP4) 

All participants (teachers and principals) highlighted the fact that working with the professionals (school 
psychologist and counselor) “ was really an excellent experience ”, in terms of feeling “ comfortable ”, “ trusting ”, 
“equal with ” and “ valued by them ” that helped being more confident and develop a better attitude towards their 
students, especially those with difficulties (SP1, SP2, SP3, SP4, Tl, T2, T4, T5). All of them stressed the fact 
that the professionals worked in a “ democratic partnership ” allowing them to “ think and reflect on their own 
attitudes and experiences ” (Tl, T2) and actively “ participate ” and “ contribute new ideas ” (SP1, SP3, T2, T3, T4, 
T5) “by taking a step back from the critical situation ” , “bouncing up ”, being more “creative” with their students. 
This way those with special difficulties, “problematic behaviors had more changes to be in contact with teachers 
and their In contrast with classical clinical school counseling, where most of them are excluded from the process 
of All of them underscored that this was an excellent. 

In conclusion, all participants (teachers and parents), as they had the opportunity, acknowledged the positive 
experience they had gained from their involvement in the program, especially in terms of understanding and 
better responding to children’s difficulties and of effectively communicating between them at long term. They 
also found extremely useful the fact that they shared a common space with parents and professionals, 
overcoming the fears of critics, and producing new ideas as they became emotionally closer to the parents. 

4.3 Biases, Difficulties and Limitations of the Program 

It is clear that the aim of this project was not to experimentally test an already implemented or manual-based 
intervention program in terms of its efficacy in changing children’s social and academic outcomes. Yet although 
this project was situated within a different methodological perspective, it is considered extremely important to 
produce valuable data on how families, teachers, and children are affected or influenced by such projects. In this 
sense, although, parents and teachers were very positive towards the whole project, there was no opportunity to 
assess the immediate or long-term effects of the intervention program and of parents and teachers on children’s 
with difficulties psychosocial and academic development. 

A post-intervention qualitative measure has been distributed two years later to the parents (70% of parents have 
responded), with still positive comments on their children’s development by most of them. Detailed analysis of 
these findings is not included in this paper. 

The parents’ social-education level was quite high, and it is not clear that parents from other social-cultural 
backgrounds would respond positively to a similar program. In addition, the specific backgrounds, experience 
and training of the school counselors had an obvious impact on the way this project was developed and 
implemented. School psychologists from another background or with a different theoretical orientation and 
training would not necessarily achieve similar outcomes. 

5. Conclusions 

According to the innovative theoretical approaches in educational psychology, resilience processes and positive 
relational contexts are key aspects of the “inclusive school”. An inclusive school means a school that cares for 
and promotes the well-being of all students, and especially those facing various internal or external challenges 
and barriers (Fleming et al., 2013; Cohen, 2013). As research suggests, change in parents’ and teachers’ attitudes 
and in strategies used to deal with children’s problems is a key aspect of a successful education, both in family 
and school context (Albright et al., 2011; Shure & Aberson, 2013). Enabling teachers and parents to develop 
mindful skills and getting meaningful insights into children’s problems by providing them with new tools of 
conceptualizing the children’s difficulties was one of the main goal of this project. The difference between our 
program and the similar programs in other countries is that we have placed a particular emphasis on working 
with parents and teachers’ emotions, stemming from their difficulties in educating the “troubling” or “troubled” 
and with complex needs children. Our effort was to create a space of learning and exchange of experiences that 
would allow teachers and parents to become more mindful and resilient, by abandoning their negative emotions 
and attitudes. When such groups are effectively animated and participants are encouraged to develop their 
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critical and creative thinking this may lead to surprising results in terms of exploring and inventing new ways of 
dealing with the children’s problems (Hart et al., 2007; Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). In fact, research 
suggests that reflective practice and collaborative conversations support the kind of collaborative, critical 
thinking that leads to resiliency (see Mohr et al., 2003). 

In addition, at emotional level providing teachers the opportunities to share their concerns, worries, and 
distressing emotions, without being criticized, and discussing strategies on a practical level and on the basis of 
the of each “difficult’’ child case analysis was one of the strongest assets of this program, according to the 
teachers’ views. Similarly, parents found extremely useful the possibility to understand their child’s problems 
from a different perspective and gain a more profound insight, which seemed to allow them being less distressed 
(“ guilty ” or “responsible”), or critical and rejecting. 

Summarizing the results of the evaluation of our program, the following conclusions, which are also supported 
by the international research, can be drawn: the positive cooperation among parents, teachers and school 
psychologists seemed to be beneficial for the school and the family, especially for those teachers and parents 
who were facing additional challenges in, respectively, educating and rearing children with special difficulties or 
problems. Teachers were helped to regain self-confidence and reengage with the “problematic students” in a 
relationship free of distress, conflicts and negative emotions. According to their statements, this way, they have 
been able to find new roles and gain better theoretical knowledge and practical experience, on the basis of the 
case discussions within the group. Teachers believe that, within this program, have been offered the opportunity 
to develop the skills to understand and approach the family with a new look. They became able to understand 
how parents’ attitudes are connected with their children’s problematic or “deficient” behavior and performance 
at school. This seemed to be very helpful for them, as they avoided to develop negative strategies, which often 
was the case in the past. Many of them stated that even if they knew that some students come from difficult or 
dysfunctional family backgrounds, they would never be able, without support, to avoid reacting in emotionally 
inappropriate ways, especially towards those children with challenging behavior. 

The type of group meetings and the chosen/opted practical and theoretical perspective seemed to enable both 
parents and teachers to gain insight into children’s difficulties and social-emotional problems and “go beyond the 
symptoms to meet the real child”. The parents, according, to their statements, had the opportunity to express 
their concerns (group receptor of negative emotions), to come into contact with other parents, to better 
understand other children’s problems, to strengthen their relationships and build trust in the school. 

Adopting a systemic, child-centered and partnership approach to creating a “space” of exchange and meaningful 
analysis of the children’s difficulties and of the family and school dynamics seemed to be one of the most helpful 
elements of our programs. This has allowed teachers to become more receptive, according to their statements, 
and fostering classroom resilience and educational success is one of the most important conclusions as indeed is 
indicated by other research (see Cooper & Jacobs, 2011; Doll, 2013). Furthermore, involving professionals, 
parents and academic researchers to create “spaces of shared learning” and “micro-communities of practice” in 
schools, focused on problem solving, might be beneficial for all (Hart et al., 2013). 

On the other hand, as revealed by this program, working with parents and group specialists requires several 
modifications to the teacher’s role and the philosophy of the school, as well as to the school counselors’ and 
psychologists’ role who have, in a way, to abandon the classical clinical approach and put emphasis on fostering 
relationship and partnership models (Hart et al., 2007). Such changes in the way of working with at-risk children 
may engender significant resistance on the part of the teaching staff and school professionals. For this reason, 
such programs should take care to deeply explore the needs of the teaching staff and realize any intervention 
with their assistance, providing them with considerable support (Cooper & Jacobs, 2011; Kourkoutas, 2012; 
Kourkoutas & Giovazolias, 2015). This will certainly be worth the effort; Schools which have developed 
successful programs of partnership between parents and teachers based on a social-emotional curriculum have 
significantly improved both their students’ academic performances and their social, emotional and behavioral 
skills (Fleming et al., 2013; Webster Stratton & Reid, 2010; Zins, Weissberg, Wang, & Walberg, 2004). 

In the Greek context there are many challenges ahead since very few intervention programs aiming at promoting 
resilience in schools and supporting children with complex needs and difficulties in an inclusive way are 
currently available. Moreover, some of the classical individual treatment models fail to produce significant 
positive outcomes, as they lack a systemic perspective and fail to ensure teachers’ involvement and commitment 
(Kourkoutas, 2012). Having been expounded and experimentally tested in other cultural contexts, these 
programs generally fail to address the particular cultural features of the Greek educational community and family 
dynamics, and do not respond to the specific challenges the teaching staff experience. Enabling resilience in 
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teachers, parents, and students is also an objective and challenge of the public health and the school system, all 
over the world (Shure & Aberson, 2013). 

6. Implications for Practice 

Overall, given the current dearth in professional resources and the critical social and economic conditions faced 
by Greek society, it is imperative to develop flexible, comprehensive and more efficient intervention programs, 
so as to promote family-school cooperation and foster the resilience of teachers, parents, and children with 
difficulties. Our suggestion is that such programs should be child-centered, and not deficit-centered, and should 
be adapted to the specific needs and particular conditions of the school context, focusing on teachers’ and 
students’ strengths and carefully assessing and dealing with external or individual barriers and risks. 

We must rise to this challenge since, early intervention and support for social, emotional and behavioral or 
academic difficulties is vital for child development, especially when there is a strong link between home and 
school experiences (Kirkbride, 2014). Research indicates that when strong working relationships between home 
and school are forged, there are positive outcomes for all (Beveridge, 2005; Sanders, 2007). 
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